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Preface 


The  H-uman  Services  Planning  and  Coordination  Project  has  been 
committed  to  improving  the  information  base  for  planning,  upgrading 
planning  for  human  services  and  increasing  coordination  among  agen- 
cies. The  ultimate  goal  of  this  project  is  to  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  services  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  State  residents. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  voluntary  agencies  play  a 
major  role  in  meeting  the  human  service  needs  of  Maryland's  residents. 
Precisely  what  services  they  provide  and  to  whom  was  not,  however, 
as  clearly  known. 

The  Department  of  State  Planning  requested  the  Health  and 
Velfaxe  Council  to  undertake  this  study  because  it  was  felt  that 
greater  knowledge  of  the  voluntary  sector  was  needed  for  considering 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  system.  It  is  important  to  know 
whether  giroups  who  may  not  be  served  by  public  agencies  are  reached 
by  voluntary  agencies.  The  Department  also  wanted  to  learn  whether 
voluntary  services  complemented  or  duplicated  the  services  available 
in  the  public  sector. 

This  working  paper  represents  a  first  step  in  the  effort  to 
study  the  voluntary  sector  and  its  interface  with  public  services. 
The  appendix  contains  a  description  of  a  survey  which  served  as  the 
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basis  for  much  of  the  narrative  in  this  report.  Ve  hope  that  vdiile 
you  read  the  appendix  you  will  consider  what  additional  information 
should  be  extracted  from  the  srorvey.  ¥e  hope  the  reader  will  also 
develop  questions  for  further  research  and  investigation. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  State  Planning  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  agencies 
which  provide  services  and  to  planners  in  the  field.  We  look  forward 
to  your  response. 


Edwin  L.  Thomas,  Director 
Comprehensive  State  Planning 
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The  objective  of  this  working  paper  is  to  present  a  prelim- 
inary analysis  of  voluntary  agency  services  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 
As  a  means  of  delimiting  the  assignment,  an  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
cure data  regarding  two  selected  categories  of  services:   (I)  indi- 
vidual and  family  life  services  and  (2)  social  adjustment  and  social 
development  services. 

Data  was  obtained  from  a  survey  of  h^3   voluntary  agencies 
of  which  165  were  providing  services  classified  in  the  two  categories 
selected  for  review.  The  United  Way  of  America  Services  Identifica- 
tion System  (UWASIS)  was  employed  as  a  means  of  classifying  services. 
Agencies  were  queried  on  a  range  of  subjects  including  eligibility 
criteria,  staff  composition,  program  capacity,  sources  of  funds,  and 
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demographic  makeup  of  agency  clientele.  This  information  was  supple- 
mented by  a  review  of  published  and  non-published  reports,  adminis- 
trative evaluations,  budgetary  materials,  and  agency  service  statis- 
tics obtained  from  voluntary  service  agencies  and  funding  bodies. 

Part  one  of  the  working  paper  presents  survey  data  on  (l) 
allocations  and  expendittires;   (2)  the  impact  of  governmental  funding; 
(3)  utilization  of  services;  (k)   personnel;   (5)  eligibility  cri- 
teria;  (6)  geographic  distribution  of  services;  and  (7)  program 
capacity. 

Part  two  presents  a  summary  of  trends  and  issues  in  ser- 
vice delivery  including  (I)  need  for  services;   (2)  priorities  among 
services;   (3)  issues  in  finance  of  voluntary  agency  services; 
(1+)  organizational  concerns;   (5)  programmatic  issues;  and  (6) 
alternate  directions  in  the  provision  of  services.  A  brief  con- 
clusion proposes  some  possible  directions  for  action  by  public  and 
voluntary  agencies. 


IX 


.  Introduction 


Data  for  this  working  paper  was  assembled  by  the  Health 
and  Welfaxe  Covuicil  diiring  May  and  Jime  ^^^k   at  the  request  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  State  Planning  (DSP).  It  provides  prelim- 
inary information  on  programs,  priorities,  and  problems  in  indi- 
vidual and  family  life  services  and  social  adjustment  and  social 
development  services  in  voluntary  agencies  in  Maryland. 

Recognizing  that  many  voluntary  agencies  axe  providing 
services  which  are  important,  if  not  indispensable,  adjuncts  to 
services  provided  in  the  public  sector,  the  Department  of  State 
Planning  requested  that  HWC  prepare  a  working  paper  suggestive  of 
current  issues  in  the  delivery  and  utilization  of  voluntary  ser- 
vices. As  a  means  of  delimiting  the  assignment,  two  groups  of 
voluntary  agency  services  were  selected  for  analysis  with  respect 
tos   (l)  problems  in  service  delivery;   (2)  consumer  concerns; 
(3)  organizational  priorities;  and  (ii)  service  needs  and  conditions 
of  service  specific  to  defined  subsectors  of  the  client  popixlation. 
This  effort  was  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  determining 
what  forms  of  information  regarding  voluntary  agency  services  co\ild 
be  secured  and  of  determining  whether  similar  or  extended  efforts 
in  analysis  should  be  contemplated  for  the  futiire. 

The  group  of  voltmtary  agencies  selected  for  inclusion 
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were  those  providing  services  related  to  the  "individual  and  family 
life  services  system"  and  the  "social  adjustment,  social  develop- 
ment, and  social  usefulness  services  system."  Following  the  United 
Way  of  America  Services  Identification  System  (UVASIS),  individual 
and  family  life  services  were  defined  so  as  to  include  services 
for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  families  and  crisis 
intervention  and  protective  services.  The  social  adjustment,  social 
development,  and  social  usefulness  services  system  was  limited  to 
recreational,  democratic  group  participation,  and  intergroup  rela- 
tions activities.  These  categories  are  further  refined  within 
UWASIS  to  include  the  following  services  and  programs. 

A.    Individiial  and  Family  Life  Services  System 

1 .  Family  Preservation  and  Strengthening  Services 
a.  Counseling 

"b .  Homemaker 

c.  Family  Growth  and  Planning 

2.  Family  Substitute  Services 

a.  Adoption 

b.  Day  Care 

c.  Foster  Home  Care 

d.  Group  Home  Care 


* 


United  Way  of  America  Services  Identification  System,  United 
Way  of  America,  Jan\iary  1972.   See  UWASIS  for  specific  program 
definitions . 
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e.  Institutional  Care 
3.   Crisis  Intervention  and  Protective  Services 

a.  Siiicide  Prevention  and  Protection  Against 
Physical  Self-Harm 

b.  Protection  from  Neglect,  Abuse,  and  Exploitation 
k'       Supportive  Services  to  Individuals  and  Families 

a.  Retirement  Preparation 

b.  Friendly  Visiting 

c.  Assistance  to  Travelers,  Newcomers,  Migrants, 
Immigrants,  and  Mobile  Families 

d.  Emergency  Assistance 

B.    Social  Adjustment,  Social  Development  and  Social 
Usefulness  Services  System 

1 .  Recreational  Services 

a.  Participatory  Recreation 

b.  Spectator  or  Non-Participatory  Recreation 

2.  Social  Group  Services 

a.  Social  Adjustment 

b.  Social  Development 

c.  Troop  Type 

3.  Intergroup  Relations  Services 

a.  Special  or  Single  Interest  Group  Promotion 

b.  Multi-Interest  Community  Relations 
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li.  Method 


Information  for  this  working  paper  was  obtained  from  two 
sources.  The  first  source  was  a  telephone  siorvey  of  voluntary- 
agencies  in  Maryland.  Agencies  listed  in  an  amended  and  updated 
version  of  the  1972  HWC  Directo3:ry  of  Community  Services  in.Maryjlarid 
were  queried  on  a  range  of  subjects  including  eligibility  criteria, 
staff  composition,  program  capacity,  sources  of  funds,  and  demo- 
graphic makeup  of  agency  clientele.  The  questionnaire  employed 
in  the  survey  was  developed  jointly  by  HWC  and  DSP.  After  this 
information  was  entered  on  a  preceded  form,  the  data  was  keypunched 
and  subjected  to  a  programmed  analysis.  A  computer  printout  con- 
taining  more  than  500  tables  of  information  was  produced.   The 
resulting  material,  much  of  which  is  related  to  programs  outside 
the  scope  of  this  review,  is  being  presented  to  the  Department 
of  State  Planning  under  separate  cover.    Of  primary  interest 
here  is  data  obtained  from  165  agencies  whose  programs  were  clas- 
sified in  the  two  service  systems  under  review:  individual  and 
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Response  to  the  HWC  survey  questionnaire  varied  in  volume  from 
item  to  item.  The  tables  which  are  extracted  from  the  survey 
treat  the  response  to  each  item  as  a  separate  universe.  The 
figures  in  these  tables  refer  to  separate  and  identifiable 
service  programs  located  within  the  responding  agencies. 
See  the  Appendix  for  a  fuller  description  of  this  material. 
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family  life  services  (II7  agencies)  and  social  adjustment  and  social 
development  services  (1+8  agencies). 

While  the  relatively  small  number  of  programs  providing 
usable  information  makes  it  impossible  to  claim  that  the  survey 
was  complete  or  even  necessarily  representative,  it  appears  liiely 
that  the  siirvey  was  complete  eno\agh  to  provide  a  serviceable  approx- 
imation of  who  it  is  that  agencies  of  this  type  serve  and  what  it 
is  that  they  purport  to  do.  Moreover,  the  availability  of  data 
from  288  voluntary  agencies  whose  programs  fell  outside  the  two 
service  systems  under  review  makes  it  possible  to  include  some 
broad  comparisons  between  individual  and  social  adjustment  services 
and  other  types  of  voluntaa:y  services. 

The  second  source  of  data  which  is  employed  here  consists 
of  published  and  non-published  information  obtained  from  a  sample 
of  voluntary  service  agencies  and  funding  bodies.   Due  to  limited 
resources  and  the  constraints  of  time,  this  portion  of  the  analysis 
necessarily  relies  on  those  forms  of  information  which  were  most 
readily  obtainable  from  the  agencies,  i.e.,  annual  reports,  special 
research  reports,  budgetary  materials,  administrative  evaluations, 
priority  statements,  and  agency  service  statistics.  It  was  recog- 
nized from  the  outset  that  the  use  of  these  materials  woiold  present 
significant  problems.  Such  materials  as  could  be  obtained  were 


A  list  of  these  materials  is  available  from  HWC. 
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usually  non- comparable  and  seriously  lacking  in  detailed  description 
of  services  and  client  populations.  Moreover,  it  vra.s  found  that 
there  is  little  a^eement  between  agencies  in  defining  programs  and 
services. 

As  a  corollary  to  constraints  of  tijne  and  difficulties 
in  sec\aring  necessary  information,  smaller  voluntary  agencies, 
rural  agencies,  newly-established  agencies,  and  agencies  not  par- 
ticipating in  federated  fund-raising  efforts  are  among  those  volun- 
tary organizations  whose  efforts  and  concerns  may  not  be  satis- 
factorily represented  in  the  overall  analysis.  Necessarily,  the 
analysis  is  also  heavily  reflective  of  HWC  staff  perspective  and 
cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  general  statement  of  opinion 
or  fact  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  voluntary  agencies  in  Maryland. 
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III.  Findings 


A.  Allocations  and  Expenditures 

Budgetary  materials  of  sixteen  agencies  which  provide  indi- 
vidual and  family  life  services  and  social  adjustment  and  social 
development  services  in  the  Central  Maryland  area  were  reviewed 
for  fiscal  data  relevant  to  the  following  questions: 

1)  What  trends  are  apparent  in  the  distribution  of  sup- 
port for  these  services? 

2)  What  trends  are  apparent  in  the  level  of  support  for 
these  services? 

Table  1  (page  8  )  provides  data  necessary  for  a  conrparative 
analysis  of  Community  Chest  allocations  to  the  sixteen  agencies  in 
i960  and  1970.   The  total  operating  budgets  of  these  agencies  in- 
creased approximately  3-h  million  dollars  during  the  ten  year  period. 
Of  this,  1.8  million  dollars  resulted  from  increases  in  their  Com- 
munity Chest  allocation.  As  a  percentage  of  the  aggregated  budgets, 
Community  Chest  support  remained  virtually  the  same. 

Suggestive  of  rising  costs  and  continuing  interest  in  the 
provision  and  expansion  of  voluntary  agency  services,  all  sixteen 

The  Community  Chest  has  since  been  consolidated  with  the  United 
Fund  of  Central  Maryland. 
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agencies  reported  an  increase  in  the  size  of  their  total  budget 
during  this  ten  year  period.  Each  also  received  an  increased  allo- 
cation from  the  Community  Chest.  Allocations  from  the  Community 
Chest  as  a  portion  of  individual  agency  budgets  were  more  varied 
(Table  2,  page  10).  In  three  agencies,  the  portion  of  the  total 
operating  budget  allocated  by  the  Community  Chest  declined  marginally 
(less  than  $   percent);  in  six  agencies,  the  Community  Chest  allo- 
cation declined  substantially  (more  than  5  percent);  in  three  agen- 
cies, there  was  a  marginal  increase  (less  than  $   percent);  I4.  agen- 
cies received  a  substantial  increase  (more  than  5  percent).  As  an 
indication  of  the  influence  of  non-Community  Chest  monies  upon  these 
agencies,  gross  dollar  allocations  from  the  Community  Chest  went 
up  in  nine  agencies  in  which  allocations  from  the  Community  Chest 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  agency  budget  declined  marginally  or 
substantially.  In  only  four  instances  did  an  increase  in  Community 
Chest  gross  dollar  allocations  parallel  a  substantial  rise  (more 
than  five  percent)  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  budget  funded 
through  the  Community  Chest. 

A  somewhat  more  complete  understanding  of  the  level  of  vol- 
untary agency  funding  for  individual  and  family  life  and  social 
adjustment  and  social  development  services  can  be  gained  by  exam- 
ining the  partial  HV/C  survey  data  which  is  now  available.  Table 
3  (page  11  )  presents  data  obtained  from  96  programs  on  their  current 
level  of  funding  for  the  two  services  and  compares  this  to  the 
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Table  2  -  Direction  of  Support  in  Selected  Agencies  (196O  -  1970) 


Allocation  from  Connnunity  Chest  as  Percent 
of  Totetl  Operating  Bud^;:et 


Marginal  Substantial  Marginal  Substantial 

decline  decline  increase  iiacrease 

(less  than  (more  than  (less  than  (more  than 

5  percent)  5  percent)  5  percent)  5  percent) 


Baltimore  Urbaja  League  -  -         yes 

Big  Brothers  yes  _  _         _ 

Boy  Scouts  _  _  _         yes 

Boys'  Home  Society  -  yes 

Camp  Fire  Girls  -  yes 

Children's  Aid  and  Family 

Service  Society  -  yes 

Children's  Guild  -  yes 

Family  and  Children's 

Society  _  _  _         yes 

Girl  Scouts  -  yes 

Lafayette  Square  Multi- 
Service Center  yes  -  -         - 

Prisoner's  Aid  Society  -  yes 

Salvation  Army  -  -  yes 

Traveler's  Aid  Society  _  _  _         yes 

Woodboume  -  -  -         yes 

Y.M.C.A.  yes  _  _  _ 


X«W«U*A* 


yes 
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sit\iation  obtairLLn^  for  the  remaining  177  programs  from  whom  data 
was  secxired. 

A  majority  of  agencies  (N=52)  classified  under  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  adjustment  heading  fell  within  the  low  end  of  the 
fiscal  range,  i.e.,  their  budgets  were  below  ^0   thousand  dollars. 
Above  this  point,  the  data  was  scattered.  Combined  with  the  pro- 
bability of  a  considerable  amount  of  diversity  in  program  budgets 
below  50  thousand  dollars,  this  finding  demonstrates  a  wide  varia- 
tion between  the  respondent  agencies  in  their  fiscal  capacities. 

Table  k   (page  I3)  presents  data  on  the  sources  of  volun- 
tary agency  income  for  individual  and  family  life  services  and  social 
adjustment  and  social  development  services  as  extracted  from  the 
HWC  survey.  The  siirprisingly  large  number  of  organizations  reporting 
little  or  no  income  from  federal,  state,  or  local  governmental  sources 
is  almost  certainly  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  respondents  to 
this  item  tended  to  be  small  counseling  organizations  with  program 
budgets  below  $0   thousand  dollars.  This  finding  may  also  be  related 
to  a  tendency  for  public  agencies  to  purchase  "hard"  (e.g.,  man- 
power training,  family  planning,  day  care,  or  homemaker  services) 

A  list  of  these  respondents,  including  a  categorization  of  pro- 
grams by  the  UWASIS  code,  is  included  in  the  computerized  analysis 
being  presented  to  DSP  under  separate  cover.  It  should  be  noted 
that  an  even  distribution  of  response  across  fields  of  service 
was  not  obtained.  Accordingly,  the  findings  of  this  partial 
survey  cannot  be  said  to  apply  evenly,  e.g.,  hospital  and  mediccil 
services  are  poorly  represented. 
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as  opposed  to  "soft"  (e.g.,  counseling)  services.  Coupled  with  the 
finding  that  a  considerable  number  of  agencies  received  substantial 
portions  of  their  total  funding  throu^  donations  or  client  fees, 
the  data  appears  to  support  the  conclusion  that  many  organizations 
aire  still  fundamentally  dependent  upon  voluntary  mechanisms. 

Table  5  (page  15)  presents  internal  expenditure  data  for 
nine  programs  based  on  recent  budget  requests  from  five  differ- 
ent voluntary  agencies.  Although  the  ratio  of  staffing  costs  to 
other  direct  costs  can  be  seen  to  vary  considerably  from  program 
to  program,  the  labor  intensive  nature  of  these  services  is  evident 
from  the  finding  that,  within  the  budgets  reviewed,  50.9  percent 
of  total  expendittires  was  directly  attributable  to  salaries  and 
related  costs.  Supportive  and  administrative  services  not  directly 
attributable  to  individual  programs  accounted  for  another  26.6 
percent  of  the  total.  The  finding  that  specific  (financial)  as- 
sistance to  individual  s  accounted  for  only  3*2  percent  of  total  dol- 
lar expenditures  in  these  nine  programs  corresponds  to  the  widely 
held  assumption  that  the  provision  of  direct  financial  assistance 
is  not  a  major  function  of  the  voluntary  services. 

A  broader  fiscal  perspective  is  provided  in  Table  6  (page  17/ 
18 ).  Here  the  provision  of  voluntary  agency  services  is  viewed  from 
the  position  of  a  large  voluntary  funding  body,  the  United  Fund 
of  Central  Maryland.  The  distribution  of  funds  is  shown  in  this 
table  to  vary  widely  from  service  area  to  service  area.  Thus, 
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Table  5  -  Ejqpenditures  for  Service  in  Selected  Agency  Programs 


Direct  Expenditures 
Type         Salaries  Program 

of  and    Related     Direct     Supportive 

Service Fringes   Expenditures  Assistance  Services 


Total 
Expenditures 


Troop 


$  309.007    68.6U3 


2.900 


93.337 


U73.887 


Camping 

7U,901 

139.99? 

10,000 

133.375 

358.271 

Residential 

7-^,268 

31.^75 

22,350 

31.088 

160.281 

Psychiatric 
Day  Care 

165,U68 

25,059 

180 

71,180 

261,887 

Family 

Service 

Counseling 

30,^31 

2,755 

3,1+00 

19,523 

56,109 

Alcoholism 

13.629 

1.^60 

230 

8.223 

23.6ii2 

Group 
Services 

121,i+65 

ii,5Uo 

- 

109,778 

2l|2,783 

Institutional 
Care 

276,385 

123,U9U 

29,300 

98,375 

527,551+ 

Community 
Development 

22,837 

700 

- 

12,560 

36,097 

Total           S  1 

.089.391 

U05.321 

68,360 

577,U39 

2,11+0,511 

Percent 

?0.9 

18,9 

^.2 

27.0 

Data  in  this  table  includes  information  from  selected  agency  programs 
vathin  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Central  Maryland,  Boys  Home  Society,  Child- 
ren's Guild,  Echo  House,  and  Lafayette  Square  Multi-Service  Center. 
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United  Fund  dollars  provided  21  percent  of  the  monies  expended 
by  United  Fund  member  agencies  in  197U-75  for  employment  services, 
but  provided  53  percent  of  monies  expended  on  individiial  and 
family  life  services.  Since  most  of  the  outside  income  avail- 
able to  United  Fund  agencies  is  derived  from  public  sources, 
the  very  large  impact  of  public  monies  upon  these  agencies  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  68  percent  of  expended  funds  were  der- 
ived from  "outside  sources."  Similarly,  the  concentration  of 
programmatic  interest  in  the  areas  of  health  maintenance,  social 
adjustment  and  social  development  services,  and  individixal  and 
family  life  services  is  made  manifest  by  the  finding  that  62 
percent  of  total  agency  incomes  is  expended  in  these  areas. 
By  way  of  contrast,  less  than  two  percent  of  agency  incomes  is 
spent  in  the  areas  of  consumer  protection,  housing,  food  and 
nutrition  services,  transportation  services,  or  in  programs 
chiefly  devoted  to  fostering  equal  opportunity  in  the  community. 


B.   Impact  of  Governmental  Funding 


No  organized  compendium  of  data  comparable  to  that  con- 


See  Expenditxires,  I960,  A  Survey  of  Income  and  Expenditures 
for  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan 
Area,  Health  and  Welfare  Coimcil  of  the  Baltimore  Area,  Inc., 
December  196I,  for  an  example  of  a  detailed  economic  analysis 
of  community  provision  for  health  and  welfare  services.  A 
similar  effort  is  planned  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
HWC  Needs  and  Services  Analysis  Program. 
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tained  in  the  Depaxtment  of  State  Planning  publication  Federal 
Grant s-in- Aid  Awarded  in  Maryland  (July  1,  I972  to  July  30,  1973) 
is  available  in  respect  to  federal  grants  and  awards  received 
by  voluntary  agencies.  Information  on  state  and  local  support 
for  voluntary  services  is  not  available  from  any  planning  agency 
or  other  central  source.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  agencies  do  receive  support  through  one  or  another  pub- 
lic funding  channel.  In  addition  to  those  agencies  which  receive 
grants  and  awards  from  federal,  state,  or  local  sources,  it  is 
believed  that  a  large  number  of  voluntary  agencies  are  in  receipt 
of  "indirect"  support  through  governmental  purchase  of  service 
mechanisms.  In  these  instances,  agencies  are  alternately  (I) 
reimbursed  for  the  provision  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  usual  seirvice 
they  provide  to  specific  pop\ilation  groups  or  geographically  de- 
fined "target"  areas  and/or  (2)  provided  with  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  ftmds  necessary  to  provide  some  new  service  or  expand  their 
service  to  include  additional  clientele.  In  a  relatively  few 
cases,  "start  up"  or  capital  improvement  funds  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  newly  organized  agencies  to  begin  to  provide  their  ser- 
vices. The  specific  form  of  these  arrangements  usioally  depends 
upon  the  historical  relationship  of  the  voluntary  agency  to  that 
governmental  agency  most  directly  concerned  with  the  service(s) 
it  offers,  as  well  as  to  the  specifics  of  federal,  state,  or  local 
law  and/or  administrative  regulations. 
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A  February  1973  siirvey  by  the  United  Fund  of  Central 
Maryland  illustrates  the  scope  and  complexity  of  existing  systems 
of  governmental  purchase  of  voluntary  agency  services.  A  review 
of  the  budgets  of  member  agencies  of  the  United  Fund  (exclusive 
of  general  hospitals)  revealed  that  more  than  8  million  dollars 
in  public  ftinds  had  been  employed  by  these  agencies  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount,  3*8  million  dollars  was  received 
from  federal  sources,  3-3  million  dollars  came  from  (or  through) 
the  State,  605  thousand  dollars  came  from  (or  throtigh)  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  and  (in  aggregate)  2614.  thousand  dollars  was  received 
from  (or  through)  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Harford,  Anne  Arundel,  and 
Howard  Cotinties. 

In  aggregate,  the  United  Fund  survey  was  able  to  identify 
50  existing  soiirces  of  financial  support  for  voluntary  agency  ser- 
vices at  foiir  levels  of  government:  2k   federal  sovu?ces,  11+  state 
so-urces,  8  county  sources,  and  k   city  sources.  Although  these, 
in  the  main,  represented  different  programs  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  they  also  in- 
cluded services  provided  through  the  support  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Department  of  Agricultiire,  Department  of 


These  findings  may  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  HWC  survey 
data  shown  in  Table  I|.  which  revealed  relatively  little  federal 
support  for  voluntary  agency  programs.  It  would  appear  that 
there  is  wide  variation  in  the  ability  of  voluntary  agencies 
to  attract  governmental  support.  Also,  that  agencies  belonging 
to  a  federated  funding  body  may  be  more  successful  in  this 
regard  than  non-members. 
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Labor,  Veterans  Administration,  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development . 

Public  funds  from  sources  within  the  federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (Model  Cities)  provided  agencies  included  in  the  survey  with 
approximately  8l7  thousand  dollars  in  support.  Agencies  receiving 
funds  from  these  sources  included  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  Echo  House, 
Lafayette  Square  Multi-Service  Center,  Baltimore/Central  Maryland 
League  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Baltimore  Association  for 
Retarded  Children,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  Prisoners  Aid  Association. 

A  November  1972  survey  by  United  Fund  staff  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  cutbacks  in  voluntary  funding  together  with 
the  prospect  of  diminished  public  ftinding  upon  voluntary  agency 
services.   Although  not  intended  as  an  effort  to  carefully  measure 
trends  and  patterns  in  the  voltmtary  sector,  it  may  be  noteworthy 
that  of  20  agencies  polled,  only  5  agencies  regarded  their  finan- 
cial position  as  "apparently  good"  while  10  were  considering  staff 
reductions,  3  were  considering  the  closing  of  a  branch  office,  and 
10  were  involved  in  additional  fund  raising.  Moreover,  while  only 
1  agency  had  discontinued  a  part  of  its  program,  18  agencies  which 
were  maintaining  their  existing  services  were  not  actively  planning 
for  the  introduction  of  any  new  programs. 


*  Unpublished  siirvey  data,  United  Fund  of  Central  Maryland,  November  1972. 
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C.  utilization  of  Services 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  comprehensive  data  collec- 
tion system  for  determining  the  characteristics  of  clients  served 
by  voltmtary  agencies  or  the  characteristics  of  the  services  they 
receive.   In  a  sitiiation  which  appears  to  parallel  practices  of 
data  collection  in  the  governmental  sector,  voluntary  agencies 
tend  to  collect  and  interpret  their  services  statistics  in  a  manner 
■which  is  specific  to  internal  agency  needs.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  lack  of  agreement  on  a  single  reference  point  (or  a  cluster  of 
reference  points)  has  resulted  in  a  widespread  lack  of  uniformity, 
considerable  overlap,  and  severe  difficulties  in  interpretation 
of  those  statistics  which  do  exist. 

Table  7  (page  23)  presents  gross  service  statistics  reported 
^y  357  voluntary  agency  programs.  The  aggregated  data  shows  that 
a  majority  of  all  programs  (66.9  percent)  serve  less  than  ^00  clients 
per  year  while  approximately  8  percent  serve  more  than  10,000  clients 
per  year.  Complicating  the  interpretation  and  use  of  these  ser- 
vice statistics  is  the  fact  that  basic  reporting  periods  vaiy  from 
agency  to  agency  (e.g.,  some  report  on  a  calendar  yeax  basis  and 
some  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  )  and  the  problem  that  agencies  vary 

See  HWC  Work  Plan  for  An  Agency  Information  System,  September 
1973>  for  a  description  of  one  effort  to  alleviate  this  sit\iation. 
**  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  80  percent  of  the  data  reported 
in  Table  7  represents  program  service  statistics  from  calendar 
year  1973-  The  remainder  consists  of  extrapolations  from  more 
recent  service  statistics  and  data  reported  from  a  fiscal  year 
basis. 
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with  respect  to  precisely  how  they  count  or  measure  their  services. 
Althou^  some  agencies  are  more  rigorous  about  this  than  others, 
it  seems  apparent  that  simple  "client  counts"  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, an  inaccurate  measure  of  the  worth  or  work  of  a  program. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  determine  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  served  within  the  framework  of  existing 
sources  of  data.  Some  agencies  maintain  comprehensive  statis- 
tical systems,  but  others  can  provide  little  more  than  an  anec- 
dotal sketch  of  their  client  group.  A  May  197U  sujrvey  of  selected 
member  agencies  of  the  United  Fund  produced  an  estimate  that  approx- 
imately 225,000  of  the  720,000  persons  being  served  by  these  agen- 
cies were  members  of  a  racial  minority  group.  An  earlier  (Sep- 
tember 1970)  survey  of  the  Community  Chest  financed  programs  in 
Baltimore  determined  that  approximately  2.7  million  dollars  -  out 
of  a  total  allocation  of  5*2  million  dollars  in  Chest  funds  -  had 
been  expended  on  services  in  Baltimore's  inner  city. 

Tables  8  throu^  17  (pages  27  -  36)  present  selected  demo- 

graphic  data  developed  throu^  the  HWC  sxirvey.   These  tables  are 

Changes  over  time  in  demand  for  and  utilization  of  particular 
types  of  service  were  not  among  the  data  included  in  the  HWC 
s\irvey.  Neither  could  the  survey  address  the  question  of  quality 
of  service  provided  or  quality  of  problems  presented  to  these 
agencies.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  many  agencies,  on  the  basis 
of  clinical  evidence,  appear  to  be  convinced  that  qualitative 
changes  in  the  direction  of  increased  complexity  are  occurring. 
This  is  sometimes  explained  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  emphasis 
on  community  treatment  as  opposed  to  institutionalization.  How- 
ever, impressionistic  evidence  gathered  during  the  coiirse  of  the 
HWC  survey  woiild  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  recent  years,  most 
voluntary  services  have  "held  their  own"  experiencing  only  small 
gaixis  or  small  losses  in  the  overall  coxint  of  clients  served. 
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presented  in  a  form  which  separates  the  individual  and  social  ad- 
justment services  from  the  response  of  other  voluntary  programs. 
In  summary  form,  the  resiilts  obtained  were  these: 

(1)  Slightly  more  than  $0   percent  of  the  reporting  agen- 
cies served  a  clientele  which  is  more  than  50  per- 
cent white.  Approximately  21  percent  served  a  clien- 
tele which  is  more  than  90  percent  white.  Another 

6  percent  seTved  no  whites  at  all. 

(2)  A  majority  (65.6  percent)  of  the  reporting  agencies 
served  a  clientele  which  is  less  than  ^0   percent 
black.  Approximately  6  percent  served  a  clientele 
which  is  more  than  90  percent  black.  Another  11. 7 
percent  served  no  blacks  at  all. 

(3)  Approximately  26  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  estimate  the  proportion 
of  their  agency  caseload  which  is  comprised  of  poor 
persons.  A  majority  of  agencies  (68  percent)  re- 
ported that  poor  persons  accounted  for  less  than 

10  percent  of  their  caseload.  Only  2.6  percent 

of  the  reporting  agencies  stated  that  more  than  ^0 

percent  of  their  caseload  was  comprised  of  poor 

persons. 

(k)       Approximately  36  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies 

*   It  should  be  noted  that  a  substantial  number  of  agencies  were 
unable  to  respond  to  the  request  for  demographic  information. 
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were  Tjnwilling  or  unable  to  estimate  the  proportion 
of  the  agency  popiilation  which  is  handicapped. 
Almost  23  percent  stated  that  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  their  client  group  is  handicapped.  Approximately 
12  percent  estimated  that  more  than  90  percent  of 
their  client  group  could  be  regarded  as  handicapped. 

(5)  Approximately  2k  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies 
were  unable  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  ages  within  their  client  group.  Approximately 
11  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies  (but  2$.^   per- 
cent of  individual  and  social  adjustment  services) 
serve  a  client  g3?oup  more  than  half  of  which  is  age 

5  or  below.  In  9.2  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies, 
the  6  to  12  category  is  in  the  majority.  The  13 
to  18  category  constitutes  a  majority  in  9»1  percent 
of  the  agencies;  the  19  to  25  category  constitutes 
a  majority  in  k'9   percent  of  the  agencies;  the 
26  to  Sk   category  constitutes  a  majority  in  II4.3 
percent  of  the  agencies;  and  in  10.1  percent  of  the 
agencies,  a  majority  of  the  clients  served  are  age 
65  and  over. 

(6)  Approximately  14-9  percent  of  the  agencies  reported 
serving  no  persons  below  age  5«  In  i|2.2  percent  of 
the  reporting  agencies,  no  clients  in  the  6  to  12 
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category  were  served.  The  13  to  18  category  was  not 
served  "by  35  percent  of  the  agencies;  the  19  to 
25  category  was  not  served  by  36.6  peircent  of  the 
agencies;  the  26  to  6U.   category  was  not  served  by 
38  percent  of  the  agencies;  and  in  kS'9   percent 
of  the  agencies,  no  persons  in  the  6S   and  over  age 
rajige  were  served. 


D.  Personnel 


Table  I8  (page  39)  provides  data  on  agency  staff  size  in 
the  reporting  agencies.  Tables  19  through  22  (pages  I4O  -  k3) 
provide  data  on  the  distribution  of  various  categories  of  personnel 
among  the  reporting  agencies.  In  summary  form,  the  results  obtained 
were  these: 

(1)   A  majority  of  respondents  from  within  the  individiial 
and  social  adjustment  service  group  (58.9  percent) 
reported  a  staff  size  of  less  than  10  persons.  The 
number  of  individual  and  social  adjustment  agencies 
reporting  a  staff  contingent  greater  than  $0   was 
9  (5.7  percent).  None  of  the  individual  and  social 


*   For  a  comparative  analysis  of  recommended  salary  levels  in  se- 
lected public  and  voluntary  social  service  organizations,  see 
Salary  Ranges  Used  by  Selected  Employers  of  Social  Service  Per- 
sonnel in  the  Baltimore  Area,  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  J\zne 
I97U.   See  also,  12,000  Social  Welfare  Jobs.  A  One  Bay  Census 
of  Social  Welfare  Jobs  in  Maryland,  Health  and  Welfare  Council, 
January  1970. 
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adjustment  services  reported  a  staff  in  excess  of 
•  100  persons. 

(2)  Combining  data  obtained  from  the  individiial  and 
social  adjustment  services  with  that  obtained  from 
all  other  respondents,  it  can  be  shovm  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies  are  providing 
services  with  a  staff  of  less  than  25  persons. 

(3)  A  majority  of  reporting  agencies  (59 • 7  percent) 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  their  staff  categorized 
as  administrative  was  10  percent  or  less. 

(i;)   The  proportion  of  staff  characterized  as  supeirvisory 
fell  largely  within  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  i.e., 
approximately  78  percent  of  the  agencies  reported 
that  this  category  constituted  less  than  25  percent 
of  their  total  staff  contingent.  A  considerable 
number  of  agencies  reported  no  supervisory  personnel. 
This  is  thou^t  to  be  largely  due  to  a  definitional 
overlap  between  the  administrative,  professional, 
and  supervisory  categories. 

(5)   In  131  agencies  or  28.9  percent  of  those  reporting, 
professional  (direct  service)  personnel  accotinted 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  staff.  Another 
121  agencies  (26.7  percent)  stated  that  no  persons 
directly  providing  professional  services  to  the  com- 
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munity  were  employed  on  their  staff. 
(6)    Approximately  U1  percent  of  the  reporting  a^ncies 

are  making  no  use  of  paraprofessional  staff.  Almost 
18  percent  (51  agencies)  report  that  more  than  half 
of  their  staff  is  composed  of  paraprofessionals. 

E.  Eligibility  Criteria 

It  is  widely  believed  that  agency  admissions  or  intake 
criteria  can  present  important  structural  impediments  to  effective 
service  delivery.  Age,  religion,  sex,  race,  income,  and  education 
are  among  the  factors  which  are  thou^t  to  bear  in^ortantly  upon 
the  question  of  whether  clients  receive  the  services  they  need. 
In  order  to  obtain  some  preliminary  indication  of  the  manner  in 
vAiich  these  criteria  may  be  operating  in  voluntary  agencies,  a 
series  of  questions  concerned  with  eligibility  for  services  was 
addressed  to  each  potential  agency  respondent  to  the  HtfC  survey. 
A  brief  summary  of  eligibility  data  for  individual  and  social 
adjustment  services  extracted  from  the  HWC  survey  is  presented  below. 

(l)    Tables  23  and  2k   (pages  1;7  -  lj.8)  present  agency 

See  Appendix.  The  age  differentials  selected  for  inclusion  in 
this  section  were  chosen  to  correspond  with  the  human  services 
classification  system  now  in  use  at  the  Department  of  State 
Planning.  See  "Activity  Sector  -  Target  Population  Pramewoii," 
Present  Status  and  Future  Directions  of  the  Enma.n  Services 
Planning  and  Coordination  Pro.ject,  DSP,  December  l97i4-« 
Eligibility  data  for  other  areas  of  service  are  not  presented 
here,  but  are  available  to  DSP  and  interested  organizations  by 
virtue  of  their  inclusion  in  the  computer  analysis. 
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responses  to  two  questions:  What  is  (a)  the  lower 
and  (b)  the  upper  age  limit  for  acceptance  into 
agency  programs?  Approximately  32  percent  of  the 
respondents  restrict  their  services  to  persons  helow 
a^e  25.  In  i+.3  percent  of  the  responding  agencies, 
services  were  limited  to  persons  age  65  and  over. 

(2)  Table  25  (page  kS)   presents  data  on  eligibility  for 
service  by  sex.  Sex-specific  programming  appears 
in  this  data  to  be  limited  to  a  small  group  of  agen- 
cies. Most  services  (91.2  percent  of  the  reporting 
agencies)  serve  both  males  and  females. 

(3)  Table  26  (page  50)  presents  data  on  the  question  of 
whether  voluntaiy  programs  will  accept  a  client  who 
has  dropped  out  of  school,  A  laxge  majority  of  agen- 
cies in  each  category  replied  that  dropout  status 
was  not  a  hindrance  to  eligibility  for  their  service. 
Nevertheless,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  agen- 
cies stated  that  it  was  or  could  be. 

(k)         Table  27  (page  5l)  presents  data  on  the  question 

of  whether  agencies  will  provide  services  to  persons 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped.  The  re- 
sultant data  suggest  that  handicapping  conditions 
are  usually  not  regarded  as  an  Immediate  cause  for 
disqualification  from  a  program. 

(5)    Table  28  (page  52)  presents  response  on  the  question 

-hS  - 


of  whether  voluntary  programs  will  accept  individuals 
with  drug  related  problems.  Approximately  13  percent 
of  all  respondents  stated  that  drug  related  prob- 
lems do  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  use  of  their 
services.  The  remainder  stated  that  drag  related 
problems  were  unrelated  to  eligibility  for  service. 

(6)  Table  29  (page  53)  provides  information  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  voluntary  services  are  available  to 
persons  convicted  of  a  crime.  According  to  the  survey 
response,  most  voluntary  agencies  (87  percent)  are 
prepared  to  extend  services  to  these  persons. 

(7)  Table  30  (page  ^k)   presents  response  to  the  question 
of  whether  personal  or  family  income  is  a  factor 

in  determining  eligibility.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  agencies  (92  percent)  stated  that  personal 
income  is  not  employed  as  a  factor  in  determining 
eligibility  for  seirvice. 

(8)  Table  3I  (pa^  55)  presents  response  to  the  question 
of  whether  veteran  status  is  a  requirement  for  pro- 
gram entry.  Veteran  status  is  shown  to  be  a  factor 
affecting  eligibility  for  services  in  only  a  few 

of  the  programs  surveyed  (3.2  percent). 

(9)  Table  32  (page  06)  presents  response  to  the  question 
of  whether  local  residence  is  a  requirement  for 
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program  entry.  Local  in  this  context  was  defined 
to  mean  the  particular  county  subdivision(s)  where 
the  program  is  located.  A  majority  of  agencies 
(72  percent)  stated  that  residence  is  not  a  factor 
in  determining  eligibility. 
(10)  Table  33  (page  58)  presents  data  on  the  extent  of 

religious  affiliations  among  the  reporting  agencies. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  their  program  did  have  a  religious  affiliation. 

P.  Geographic  Distribution 

Table  3^  (page  59)  presents  data  which  show  that  approx- 
imately 36  percent  of  reporting  agencies  attempt  to  provide  a  ser- 
vice which  is  available  on  a  statewide  basis.  Tables  35  and  36 
(pages  60  -  61 )  present  data  on  the  geographical  locations  and 
service  areas  of  the  responding  agencies.   Table  3?  provides  a 
comparison  between  the  locations  of  the  responding  agencies  and 
the  overall  population  distribution  of  the  State.  In  summary  fonn, 
the  results  obtained  were  these: 

(1)   A  majority  of  the  respondents  (59»U  percent)  were 

located  in  Baltimore  City  (group  I)  and  in  the  five 

Response  to  this  item  contains  an  element  of  duplication  be- 
cause some  agencies  serve  more  than  one  country. 
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surrounding  counties  (group  2).  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  County  accounted  for  another  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  response.  The  remainder  of  the  agencies 
were  rather  evenly  located  throughout  the  State. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  services,  the 
data  show  (a)  that  the  Baltimore  SMS  A  is  most  heavily 
served  (by  ^0.2  percent  of  the  respondents);  (b)  that 
there  was  an  almost  even  division  of  services  between 
Baltimore  City  and  the  5  surrounding  counties  (group 
2),  and  (c)  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
respondents'  services  were  delivered  in  Prince  Georgefs 
and  Montgomery  County. 

(3)  Survey  response  by  agency  location  was  generally 
proportional  to  the  population  distribution  in  the 
State  with  the  exception  of  an  underrepresentation  of 
agencies  from  the  Washington  suburban  counties. 

G.  Program  Capacity 

Table  38  (page  6i|.)  presents  data  on  program  capacity. 
Approximately  half  (kS'h  percent)  of  the  individual  and  social 
adjustment  programs  reported  an  ability  to  serve  mo3?e  than  750 
persons  at  a  single  point  in  time.  This  figure  corresponded  closely 
with  the  one  reported  by  all  agencies  combined  (14.2.9  percent). 
Approximately  26  percent  of  the  agencies  reported  a  tna.YJmum  pro- 
gram capacity  below  SO  persons. 
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IV.  Trends  and  Issues  in  Service 
Delivery 


A.  Need  for  Services 

Answers  to  the  question  of  whether  clients  of  voluntary 
agencies  receive  the  type  of  services  they  need  are  obscure.  Al- 
though some  agencies  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  their 
services  upon  clients  through  follow-up  studies  or  have  otherwise 
attempted  to  define  the  range  or  quality  of  programs  actually  needed 
in  the  communities  they  serve,  few,  if  any,  voluntary  agencies  have 
developed  a  systematic  method  of  studying  these  subjects.  The  dis- 
tributional pattern  of  requests  for  assistance  from  the  Information 
and  Referral  Service  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  a  general 
indicator  of  need  and  demand  for  community  services,  indicates  a 
growing  public  need  for  information  in  regard  to  health  care  (in- 
cluding nursing  services  and  health  appliance  eqiiipment),  family 
counseling,  child  care,  employment  and  career  information  services, 
financial  assistance,  homemaker  services,  legal  services,  protective 
services,  education,  housing,  and  specialized  transportation  services. 

Response  to  an  item  on  the  HWC  survey  which  attempted  to 

elicit  information  on  unmet  community  needs  is  perhaps  indicative 

For  a  detailed  description  of  requests  for  assistance  from  the 
Information  and  Referral  Seorvice  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Coiincil, 
see  Ten  Year  Report  Describing  the  Operation  of  the  Information 
and  Referrail  Service,  (October  1972)  and  Information  and  Refer3?al 
Service,  Spread  on  Statistics,  197U» 
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of  the  general  state  of  confusion  which  appears  to  characterize 
this  area.  Many  agencies  were  unable  to  respond  in  an  organized 
manner  and  the  question  was  finally  eliminated  from  the  siirvey. 
Agencies  which  did  reply  tended  to  concentrate  their  response  on 
the  need  for  (l)  money  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  their  clients; 
(2)  volunteers;  (3)  trained  staff;  and  (U)  greater  public  awareness 
of  their  service. 

B.  Priorities  Among  Services 

Development  of  priorities  for  funding  and  manpower  (deploy- 
ment in  vol-untary  agencies  is  complicated  by  the  indeterminate  boun- 
daries between  fields  of  service.  In  addition,  agencies  in  the  vol- 
untary sector  have  chosen  diverse  means  of  organizing  their  ser- 
vices. Some  of  their  programs  are  conceptualized  around  specific 
problem  areas  (drug  abuse,  retardation),  some  around  age  or  eth- 
nicity, some  by  geography,  some  by  family  characteristics  (low 
income  families,  single  parents),  and  others  by  functional  category 
(homemaker  services,  visiting  nurses).  Very  few  voluntary  agencies 
have  the  available  resources  which  could  assist  them  to  make  regular 
priority  determinations  reflective  of  wider  community  needs.  Con- 
sequently, only  a  few  studies  of  this  type  are  available. 
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A  May  1972  survey  conducted  by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
of  the  National  Capital  Area  (including  Prince  George's  and  Mont- 
gomery County)  elicited  social  agency  opinion  on  major  community  prob- 
lems from  712  individiials  who  ranked  general  community  needs  in  the 
following  order  of  importance  with  respect  to  United  Fund  support: 

1 .  Children  whose  parents  cannot  care  for  them 

2.  Personal  and  family  breakdown 

3.  Job  training  and  help  in  finding  employment 
k'       Illness  and  health  care 

5.  Mental  health 

6.  Education  of  children  and  youth 

7.  Physical  handicaps  and  mental  retardation 

8.  Aging 

9 .  Housing 

10.  Neighborhood  and  community  action  to  improve  living 
conditions 

1 1 .  Crime  and  justice 

12.  Legal  aid 

^3^     Racial  and  ethnic  discrimination 
li)..  Recreation  and  use  of  leisure  time 

When  opinion  was  gathered  regarding  the  role  that  volimtary 

agencies  should  play  in  their  respective  communities,  five  possible 

For  a  description  of  the  methodology  employed  in  this  sxirvey  and 
a  further  discussion  of  its  results,  see  Priorities  for  HWC  Funding 
of  Hiimqn  Services,  Appendices,  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the 
National  Capital  Area,  January  1973« 
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fvinctions  were  rated  in  the  follovri.ng  order: 

1 .  Voluntsory  agencies  should  supplement  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  social  services. 

2.  Voluntary  agencies  shoTild  offer  needed  services,  at  fees 
varying  with  ability  to  pay,  to  people  at  all  income 
levels. 

3.  Voluntajiy  agencies  should  provide  a  setting  in  which 
it  is  more  possible  than  in  government  to  experin^nt 
and  innovate. 

k-       Voluntary  agencies  should  offer  persons  needing  social 

services  some  choice  between  providers  of  services. 
5.   Voluntary  agencies  should  provide  services  within  relig- 
ious (and  other)  settings  for  which  government  financing 
is  iriappropriate. 
Illustrative  of  another  perspective  on  priorities,  a  recent  survey 
examining  the  provision  of  emergency  financial  assistance  by  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  Central  Maryland  area  identified  the  need  for  trans- 
portation,  food,  rent,  and  utilities  assistance  by  these  agencies. 

C.  Relationship  to  the  Public  Sector 

Recent  agency  discussions  with  United  Puad  of  Central  Maryland 

Items  I|.  and  5  were  judged  to  be  of  equal  significance. 
**Survey  of  Emergency  Financial  Assistance  as  Provided  by  Selected 
Voluntary  Agencies  in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area,  unpublished 
survey  data.  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Central  Maryland 
Area,  March  1975. 
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budget  panels  (a  volunteer  group  of  citizens  which  reviews  agency- 
budgets  and  recommends  a  level  of  funding)  document  the  desire  of 
voluntaiy  agency  administrators  to  (l)  broaden  the  base  of  support 
for  voluntaiy  agency  services;  (2)  lessen  dependence  on  usual  or 
primary  sources  of  fionding;  (3)  routinize  relationships  to  agen- 
cies in  the  public  sector;  (k)   improve  the  ability  to  "cost"  services 
and  eval-uate  service  effectiveness;  and  (5)  advance  budget  and  funding 
proposals  based  on  the  results  of  these  efforts. 

In  most  instances,  these  objectives  seem  related  to  (1)  a 
desire  to  reach  a  broader  segment  of  the  population;  (2)  a  belief 
that  voluntary  efforts  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  need  for 
increased  services;  and  (3)  a  conviction  that  the  service  system  is 
improved  by  those  elements  of  competition,  choice,  and  diversity  which 
volxmtary  services  can  provide.  The  impression  that  volxmtary  agencies 
are,  for  the  most  part,  actively  pursuing  resoujxjes  for  services  ir- 
respective of  their  public  or  voltmtary  origins  is  buttressed  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  volomtary  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  agencies  still  receive  all  of  their  funding  from 
voluntary  sources. 

Since  few  persons  believe  that  voluntary  sources  can  satisfy 
the  volume  of  demand  for  individual  and  family  life  services,  most 
voluntary  agencies  in  Maryland  strongly  support  the  concept  of  direct 
public  support  and  direct  public  provision  of  these  services.  Al- 
thou^  the  objectives  of  public  and  voluntary  social  service  organ- 
izations frequently  coincide,  the  voluntary  agencies  generally  do  not 
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regard  themselves  as  competitors  with  the  public  sector.  Instead, 
they  tend  to  regard  their  activities  as  (l)  important  to  various  (but 
limited)  subsectors  of  the  population  including  sectarian  groups  who 
might  otherwise  go  unserved  or  under served;  (2)  a  backstop  to  the 
public  service  system,  i.e.,  service  as  the  "agency  of  last  resort"; 
(3)  a  provider  of  uncommon  services  or  those  infrequently  used;  (1+) 
illustrative  of  a  quality  of  concern  and  help  not  yet  widespread  in 
the  public  sector;  and  (5)  a-  support  and  goad  to  the  development  of 
services  by  and  through  government. 

Althou^  a  few  voluntary  agenci.es  in  the  categories  under 
consideration  here  have  rejected  infusions  of  public  funds  or  delib- 
erately sought  to  limit  their  amount  to  some  set  proportion  of  the 
agency  budget,  most  voluntary  agencies  now  regard  the  utilization 
of  public  funds  and  the  resultant  intermingling  of  public  and  volun- 
tary services  as  appropriate  and  even  desirable.  The  emerging  "quasi- 
public"  status  of  some  voluntary  agencies  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
a  diminution  of  questions  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  utiliza- 
tion of  public  funds  and  an  increase  of  concern  in  areas  of  program 
planning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  accountability.  As  a  result, 
the  opportunity  to  receive  public  fxmds  has  led  to  some  major  recon- 
ceptualizations  of  vol\antary  service  programs. 

Voluntary  agencies  in  Maryland  have  sometimes  accepted  major 
responsibility  for  the  direct  rendering  of  services  over  which  govem- 
mentsLl  agencies  retain  tiltimate  responsibility  by  virtue  of  the  f\mding 
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arrangement.  Many  voluntsiry  services  for  children  in  foster  care, 
group  homes,  and  day  care  are  of  this  type.   In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, voluntary  agencies  have  provided  a  service  which  is  ancillary 
to  services  directly  provided  to  families  by  goveinmental  agencies. 
Final  resolution  of  the  question  "who  will  provide  what  services, 
where,  and  when?"  does  not  appear  imminent.  As  a  practical  matter, 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  are  deciding  this  question  on  a  prag- 
matic ad  hoc  basis  influenced  by  the  aggressiveness  of  the  parties, 
the  readiness  of  the  voluntary  agency  to  provide  a  particular  ser- 
vice, the  history  of  their  relationship,  and  by  an  interpretation 
of  what  is  allowed  or  encouraged  under  the  specific  legal  and  admin- 
istrative requirements  which  obtain  in  that  situation. 

Questions  regarding  the  relationship  between  public  and  vol- 
untary agencies  are  viewed  by  many  voluntary  agencies  as  likely  to  in- 

Of  the  estimated  61 1|.  children  who  resided  in  public  and  voluntary 
child  welfare  institutions  in  Maryland  in  March,  1971  (including 
institutions  and  temporary  shelters  for  dependent,  neglected,  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  except  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  medical  institutions),  5^3  were  residing  in  voluntary 
child  welfare  institutions.  There  were,  at  this  time,  23  vol- 
untary facilities  of  this  description  and  one  public  facility. 
But  of  an  estimated  14.3,000  children  receiving  social  services  in 
their  own  homes,  relatives'  homes,  or  independently,  only  1,200 
were  being  served  by  voluntary  agencies.  See  Children  Served  by 
Public  Welfare  Agencies  and  Voluntary  Child  Welfare  Agencies  and 
Institutions.  March  1971,  U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  April,  1973. 
These  figures  (if  accurate)  appear  to  be  suggestive  of  the  exist- 
ence of  specialized  institutional  service  channels  which  can  restilt 
in  services  of  widely  varying  qiiality  and  intensity  and  underscore 
the  need  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  service  needs  and  organ- 
izational resources  than  is  possible  here. 
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crease  in  prominence  as  a  resiilt  of  public  agency  policy  decisions 
toward  de-institutionalization,  decentralization,  diversion  of  youth 
from  criminal  justice  systems,  local  or  area-limited  planning,  sep- 
aration of  income  maintenance  from  social  services,  and  regulation 
and  licensing  of  services.  With  governmental  agencies  assuming  a 
coordinating  and  facilitating  role  in  the  delivery  of  services, 
informal  networks  of  voluntary  agencies  bound  by  their  relationship 
to  particular  governmental  agencies  are  beginning  to  appear.  As 
a  consequence  of  experience  gained  in  activities  of  this  type,  it 
appears  to  be  widely  believed  by  public  and  voluntary  agency  personnel 
that  voluntary  agencies  should  play  an  important  role  in  providing 
specialized  services  in  community-based  multipurpose  facilities. 
A  key  element  here  is  the  widespread  belief  that  volimtary  agencies 
retain  a  degree  of  organizational  flexibility  which  is  still  rare 
in  the  public  services. 

D.  Issues  in  Public  Finance 

Few,  if  any,  direct  service  agencies  which  operate  in  the 
volxantary  sector  appear  to  be  employing  formal  priority  systems  for 
determining  the  distribution  and  content  of  services.  It  appears 
that  most  agencies  rely  on  informal  methods  (including  board  discus- 
sion of  topical  issues,  agency  study  committees,  staff  meetings,  and 
supervisory  conferences)  for  assessing  emerging  community  needs  and 
planning  agency  response.  Such  written  materials  as  could  be  obtained 
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do,  however,  reveal  a  concentration  of  concern  in  matters  relating 
to  agency  finance  and  governmental  piirchase  of  services.  Included 
within  the  piirchase  of  service  concern  are  matters  relating  to  (l) 
the  timeliness  of  payment  and  its  amount;  (2)  the  effect  of  purchase 
axrangements  upon  agency  struct\ires  and  other  agency  services;  (3) 
problems  in  fiscal  accountability  and  eval\iation  of  services;  (4) 
problems  of  coordination  with  the  public  services;  and  (5)  the  fear 
that  contracts  could  be  abruptly  terminated. 

Many  voluntary  agencies  in  Maryland  appear  to  be  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  their  fiscal  relationship  to  agencies  in 
the  public  sector,  and  the  probable  effect  of  this  relationship  upon 
their  services,  as  to  their  relationship  with  a  parent  (voluntary) 
funding  body  or  to  other  voluntary  agencies.  Impressionistic  evidence 
further  tends  to  suggest  that  many  of  the  problems  attendant  to  ef- 
forts in  collaboration  between  public  and  voluntary  agencies  have 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  clarity  and  a  lack  of  specificity  in  existing 
p-urchase  of  service  arrangements.  Conversely,  some  purchase  of 
service  arrangements  are  said  to  suffer  from  an  exaggerated  degree 


The  term  "purchase  of  seirsrices"  or  "purchase  agreement"  is  used 
in  a  generic  sense  in  this  paper  to  denote  the  fvll   range  of  fi- 
nancial arrangements  between  government  and  voluntary  service  or- 
ganizations. Titles  IV-A  (AffDC)  and  lY-B  (Child  Welfare)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services  and  Crippled  Children's  Services);  and 
Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  are  usual  sources  of  govern- 
mental support  for  State  purchase  of  voluntary  services. 
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of  specification  regarding  the  manner  in  vhlch   service  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Level  of  Funding 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  most  acute  problem  for 
voluntary  agencies  entering  into  purchase  agreements  with 
governmental  agencies  is  the  level  (and,  as  an  associated 
factor,  the  timing)  of  public  reimbursement.  Attention  is 
also  frequently  drawn  to  the  belief  that  (l)  governmental 
agencies  sometimes  pay  different  rates  for  essentially  sim- 
ilar services  and  (2)  rates  for  many  services  are  not  reflec- 
tive of  the  true  costs  involved  in  their  provision.  Rather 
than  promoting  a  situation  conducive  to  competition  and 
diversity,  it  is  claimed  that  these  factors  accelerate  im- 
balances in  the  provision  of  services  by  stimulating  agen- 
cies to  give  preference  to  those  services  for  vdiich  govern- 
mental reimbursement  is  available  and  adequate.  Consequently, 
while  some  voluntary  agencies  still  believe  it  is  their  respon- 
sibility to  subsidize  service  which  is  publicly  contracted 
for,  most  agencies  now  appear  to  believe  tha,t  full  reimburse- 
ment without  voluntary  subsidization  is  warranted  where  ser- 


* 


Although  much  of  the  discussion  which  follows  is  related  to  prob- 
lematical aspects  of  purchase  of  service,  it  shoiild  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  these  arrangements  are  uniformly  problematical. 
Some  voluntary  agencies  report  considerable  success  with  these  ar- 
rangements in  respect  to  service  delivery  and  improved  collabora- 
tion with  public  agencies. 
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vice  is  being  provided  in  response  to  a  governmental  request, 
Access  to  VolTintary  Services 

The  suspicion  among  governmental  agencies  and  commu- 
nity groups  that  some  voluntary  agencies  engage  in  a  pro- 
cess of  selective  admissions  or  "creaming"  appears  to  be 
the  cause  of  considerable  misunderstanding  and  tension. 
This  seems  partictilarly  true  with  regard  to  the  provision 
of  services  by  voluntary  agencies  to  low-income  persons 
and  minority  group  members. 

Available  materials  tend  to  show  an  increased  con- 
cern with  this  issue  as  well  as  some  evidence  of  policy 
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modifications.   Whether  this  is  true  throughout  the  vol- 
untajy  sector  is  unknown,  as  is  the  extent  to  which  volun- 
tary agencies  differ  from  comparable  public  agencies  in 
respect  to  the  demographic  maJceup  of  their  client  popula- 
tion. For  their  part,  voluntary  service  organizations 
often  claim  (l)  that  the  charge  of  bias  in  admissions  or 
service  policy  is  exaggerated;  (2)  that  the  "client  pro- 
file they  serve  is  different  in  no  important  respects  from 
that  found  in  comparable  public  agencies;  and/or  (3)  that 
some  degree  of  selectivity  is  essential  in  order  to  pre- 


See  Agency  Evaliaation  and  Compliance  for  the  United  Fund  of 
Central  Maryland,  March,  197U. 
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serve  voliintary  control  and  insure  efficient  use  of  avail- 
able resources.  In  this  same  connection,  voluntary  agencies 
often  complain  of  the  apparent  illogic  and  lack  of  flexi- 
bility of  eligibility  criteria  mandated  under  the  provisions 
of  certain  governmental  purchase  of  service  arrangements. 
These  arrangements  sometimes  require  voluntary  agencies  to 
refuse  service  to  persons  whose  income  is  only  slightly 
above  established  levels  of  eligibility  or  to  persons  who 
otherwise  fail  to  meet  some  test  of  eligibility  which  ap- 
pears -unrelated  to  the  actual  need  for  service. 

Principles  of  Reimbursement 

Principles  of  public  reimbursement  which  now  appear 
to  be  widely  shared  in  the  voluntary  agency  community  in- 
elude  the  following: 

1 .  Provision  should  be  made  for  fiill  coverage  of  all 
persons  for  whom  there  is  public  responsibility, 
whether  the  service  is  provided  directly  by  govern- 
ment or  through  a  voluntary  agency. 

2.  The  service  should  be  clearly  defined;  the  clien- 
tele for  whom  there  is  public  responsibility 
should  be  designated,  together  with  the  duration 
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Extracted  from  Ralph  Kramer,  "Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  Use  of  Pub- 
lic Funds:  Some  Policy  Issues,"  Social  Service  Review,  March  I966, 
p.  26. 
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of  the  program. 

3.   Standaxds  acceptable  to  both  governmental  and 

volijntary  agencies  should  be  set  regarding  intake 
policy,  personnel,  and  services. 

k-       There  should  be  adequate  provision  for  joint  plan- 
ning on  behalf  of  clients;  for  reporting,  review, 
and  audit;  and  for  evaliiation  in  order  to  insure 
accountability  for  public  funds. 

5.  Fair  payment  shotild  be  made  by  government  up  to 
the  full  cost  of  the  service,  as  determined  by  a 
cost  analysis.  Reimbursement  rates  should  take 
qualitative  factors  into  aocoxint  and  provide  in- 
centives for  improvement. 

6.  A  contract  embodying  these  considerations  should 
be  jointly  developed. 

Administrative  Discretion 

Underlying  virtually  all  discussions  of  public  support 
for  voluntary  services  axe  questions  relating  to  the  degree 
of  discretion  and  responsibility  which  voluntary  agencies  can 
expect  to  retain  under  contractual  axrangements.  Altho-ugh 
this  is  a  subject  difficult  to  quantify,  many  agency  adminis- 
trators appear  to  base  their  response  to  collaborative  pro- 
posals upon  a  perception  of  the  degree  to  wMch  they  can 
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preserve  administrative  independence  and  internal  decision- 
maJcing  processes. 

Limited  Duration  of  Contracts 

Available  materials  reveal  extensive  concern  with  the 
time-limited  natiore  of  public  contracts.  Typically,  these 
suggest  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  agency  boards  and  admin- 
istrators to  become  involved  in  programs  that  are  likely  to 
involve  a  costly  diversion  of  staff  effort  or  terminate 
precipitously.  Review  of  agency  budgets  included  in  Table 
1  (page  8 )  revealed  a  number  of  instances  in  which  projects 
were  abruptly  terminated.  Each  such  situation  appealed  to 
take  a  heavy  toll  on  the  agency  involved  and,  regardless  of 
ultimate  justification,  may  explain  why  maiiy  voluntary  agen- 
cies continue  to  regard  public  support  as  a  "mixed  blessing" 
and  as  something  akin  to  a  necessary  evil. 

E.  Orgajiizational  Concerns 

Problems  in  administration  appear  to  occupy  a  significant 
portion  of  time  and  effort  in  voltmtary  agencies.  As  operational 
(direct  service)  agencies  with  diverse  sources  of  funding,  many  agency 
administrators  find  themselves  accountable  to  federal,  state,  and 
local  departments  of  government  as  well  as  to  the  sources  of  their 
volxmtary  support.  Despite  widespread  recognition  of  paperwork  prob- 
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lems  engendered  by  excessive  reporting  responsibilities,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  any  systematic  attempt  to  improve  the  situation. 
The  agencies  are,  accordingly,  subject  to  many  of  the  same  influences 
which  affect  the  public  system  but,  in  addition,  struggle  with  an 
added  overlay  of  problems  unique  to  the  voluntary  sector. 

Indicative  of  varying  levels  of  sophistication  in  budgeting 
and  planning,  it  was  found  that  members  of  federated  fund-raising 
organizations  are  more  likely  to  prepare  standardized  budgets  and 
program  materials  than  non-members.  For  example,  member  agencies 
of  the  United  Fund  of  Central  Maryland  are  required  to  submit  fxmc- 
tional  or  program  budgets  patterned  on  the  Standards  of  Accounting 
and  Financial  Reporting  for  Voluntary  Health  and  Welfare  Organiza- 
tions  and  participate  in  an  affirmative  action  plan  for  increasing 
minority  group  participation,  in  agency  programs.  Many  agencies  also 
receive  some  administrative  assistance  with  respect  to  core  functions 
such  as  accoiinting  and  cash  disbursement  from  their  parent  funding 
body. 

F.  Programmatic  Issues 

Four  general  programmatic  issues  were  apparent  in  the  ma- 
terials available  for  review: 


*  National  Health  Council  and  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
1961^.  See  also,  United  Fund  Budgeting,  A  Manual  of  Policies  and 
Procedures,  United  Way  of  America,  August  1970. 
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1 .  Voluntary  agency  leaders  have  frequently  expressed 
concern  in  regard  to  the  possible  erosion  of  the  volun- 
tary character  of  their  operations.  Two  rather  di- 
vergent viewpoints  on  this  subject  are  widely  in 
evidence!  Sectarian,  particularistic,  and  exclusion- 
ary influences  in  voluntary  service  delivery  axe  re- 
garded by  many  leaders  to  be  in  a  state  of  decline. 
But,  to  others,  the  mission  of  voluntary  agencies 

in  Maryland  seems,  in  most  respects,  still  remarkably 
close  to  the  original  intent  of  their  founders,  i.e., 
religious  and  character-building  objectives  are  widely 
evoked,  as  is  the  value  of  informality,  decentralized 
decision-making,  and  the  desirability  of  employing 
volunteers  across  a  wide  range  of  functions. 

2.  Problems  with  respect  to  the  delineation  of  program 
costs,  work  standards,  and  staff  requirements  continue 
to  present  significant  obstacles  to  effective  plan- 
ning for  service  delivery  by  voluntary  agencies. 

3.  Many  volxmtary  agencies  which  provide  therapeutic, 
intensive,  and  personally  oriented  psychological 
or  casework  services  seem  to  believe  that  interest 
and  support  for  these  services  is  currently  in  a  state 
of  decline.  The  reasoning  which  supports  this  opinion 
appears  to  relate  to  the  belief  that  priority  atten- 
tion by  governmental  social  service  planners  is  being 
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accorded  to  services  regarded  as  more  practical  and 
concrete,  or  more  immediate  and  goal-oriented,  than 
those  which  are  usually  available  in  the  counseling 
agencies.   Consequently,  while  most  counseling  agen- 
cies strongly  support  an  emphasis  on  "practical" 
and  "concrete"  services,  many  seem  prepared  to  dis- 
pute arguments  to  the  effect  that  psychological  and 
intensive  personal  help  services  are  of  marginal  util- 
ity or  that  they  should  be  accorded  a  second  order 
of  priority  in  social  planning. 
k-         Determining  when  and  under  what  circumstances  it  is 
possible  and  appropriate  to  offer  help  still  remains 
a  serious  problem  for  the  voluntary  services.  Juris- 
dictional disputes  between  agencies  are  commonly  ex- 
perienced as  are  situations  in  which  no  agency  is 
willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  a  problem.  One 
result  of  this  situation  may  be  a  lessening  of  trust 
between  agencies.  Interest  in  brokerage  and  inter- 
mediary agencies  like  information  and  referral  services 
and  hot  line  programs  may  also  be  directly  related 
to  the  inability  of  agencies  to  competently  direct 
persons  to  sources  of  help.  The  proliferation  of 
service  directories  and  inventories  of  community 
resoxuxies  constitutes  another  indication  of  the  degree 
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to  which  questions  regarding  access  to  service  re- 
main Tonanswered. 
The  following  list  (which  is  not  produced  in  any  order  of 
priority)  is  suggestive  of  additional  problems  in  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  human  services  in  Maryland  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  voluntary  agencies  in  their  public  pronouncements  and  in 
written  statements  of  concern: 

1 .  Ueed  for  exploring  and  establishing  new  mechanisms 
of  cooperation  (formal  and  informal)  between  public 
and  volTHitary  agencies  including  joint  planning  of 
services  and  regular  consultation  between  agencies 
on  pDxblems  of  mutual  concern,  e.g.,  liaison  with 
schools,  community  mental  health  centers,  and  juven- 
ile courts. 

2.  Need  for  expansion  of  services  to  under-served  and 
high  risk  populations,  e.g.,  chronically  ill  mental 
patients,  homeless  alcoholics,  migrants,  neglectful 
parents,  institutionalized  children  and  adults,  iso- 
lated aged  persons,  the  handicapped  and  the  retarded. 

3.  Need  for  high  quality  services  sufficient  to  provide 
consumers  with  a  wider  degree  of  choice  between  ser- 
vices and  evoke  utilization  of  services  across  income, 
class,  and  ethnic  boundaries. 

k'         Need  to  consider  the  possibility  of  developing  more 
unified  systems  of  service  in  instances  where  ser- 
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vice  systems  appear  fragmented,  duplicative,  or  too 
small  in  size  to  provide  effective  forms  of  help. 

5.  Need  to  improve  accessibility  to  services  and  con- 
tiniiity  of  care  through  education  of  current  and  po- 
tential consimers  of  service,  rationalization  of  elig- 
ibility criteria,  clarification  of  referral  procedures, 
development  of  integrated  case  management  systems, 
provision  of  after-care  services,  and  mobilization 

of  needed  resources,  e.g.,  transportation,  escort, 
and  information  and  referral. 

6.  Need  to  identify  and  document  service  gaps  where  they 
exist  and  create  organizational  structures  capable 

of  providing  an  effective  response,  e.g.,  frequently 
cited  needs  such  as  temporary  child  care,  community- 
based  transition-type  services  for  persons  recently 
released  from  prisons  and  mental  institutions,  diver- 
sion of  the  public  inebriate  from  the  criminal  justice 
system,  homemaker  services  for  persons  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  a  fully  independent  living  arrange- 
ment, and  services  for  persons  experiencing  social 
emergencies  such  as  family  disturbances  or  evictions. 

7.  Need  to  develop  program  budgeting  and  evaluation  sys- 
tems (including  standards  of  practice  and  licensing 
procediires)  which  can  be  effective  in  small  as  well 
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as  large  agencies  and  which  provide  necessary  infor- 
mation without  displacing  responsibility  for,  or 
orientation  to,  direct  provision  of  services.  Sub- 
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sumed  within  this  category  is  a  desire  for: 

a.  effective  internal  majiagement  of  agency  systems; 

b.  accessibility  of  precise  fiscal  information  for 
allocation  decisions; 

c.  increased  capability  for  comparing  costs  of 
like  services; 

d.  documentation  of  true  costs  to  establish  val- 
idated puxchase  of  caxe  rates  for  public  agen- 
cies; 

e.  availability  of  fiscal  data  suitable  for  assisting 
agencies  to  take  advantage  of  emerging  oppor- 
tunities for  use  of  public  monies; 

f .  improved  mechanisms  for  service  accountability 
including  specific  and  quantifiable  measures 
of  effectiveness; 


Extracted  in  part  from  Pressing  Issues  in  Planning  and  Alloca- 
tions, United  Way  of  America,  July  1972,  p.  3^. 
Tentative  moves  in  the  direction  of  core  or  earmarked  funding 
are  related  to  this  objective.  Under  these  arrangements,  vol- 
untary funding  bodies  provide  member  agencies  with  support  for 
one  or  a  group  of  services  but  not  necessarily  for  every  ser- 
vice the  agency  provides.  Deficit  forms  of  finance,  by  which 
funding  bodies  provide  the  difference  between  what  agencies 
receive  f]?om  all  other  sources  and  what  they  need  or  spend,  are 
avoided.  The  intent  is  to  add  a  measure  of  community  consul- 
tation and  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  service  system, 
overall,  will  be  balanced  and  comprehensive. 
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g.   reduction  of  unnecessary  paperwork 

8.  Need  to  develop  programs  which  are  accountable  to 
their  respective  communities  and  neighborhoods  through 
widely  representative  board  structures  and  frequent 
consultation  with  interested  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. Also  included  within  this  category  is  the 
need  to  broaden  the  decision-maJd-ng  role  of  service 
consumers  and  others  directly  affected  by  the  organ- 
ization and  provision  of  services. 

9.  Need  to  create  organizational  faoaily  support  systems 
which  vary  in  size,  purpose,  and  procedures,  e.g., 
specialized  foster  homes,  residential  treatment  cen- 
ters, "drop  in"  counseling  centers,  "respite  services" 
(temporary  in  or  out-of-home  care  for  retarded  and 
disabled  children  and  adults),  after-school  facilities, 
agency  sponsored  "assembled  foster  families,"  half- 
way houses,  etc. 

10.  Need  to  enhance  capacity  of  voluntary  sector  to  pro- 
vide innovative  and  ejcperimental  seirvices  without 
sacrifice  of  ongoing  service  responsibilities,  e.g., 
support  of  projects  and  planning  efforts  initiated 
at  the  neighborhood  level,  development  of  chore  and 
household  assistance  services  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

11.  Need  to  create  or  revitalize  organizational  structures 
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which  can  provide  collective  representation  for  volion- 
tary  agencies  in  matters  related  to  legislative  action 
or  problems  in  particular  fields  of  service,  i.e., 
the  need  for  "trade  association"  type  organizations 
explicitly  designed  to  represent  the  partisan  interests 
of  voluntary  agencies  and  their  clientele. 

G.  Alternative  Directions 

Vol\mtary  agencies  in  Maryland  are  currently  proceeding 
along  many  different  pathways,  some  of  which  appear  contradictory 
or  logically  inconsistent  when  policies  and  practices  in  agencies 
of  ostensibly  similar  function  are  compared.  It  is  not  unusual,  for 
example,  to  find  some  agencies  eacperimenting  with  practices  already 
abandoned  elsewhere  or  reintroducing  a  concept  they  themselves  once 
discarded.  Review  of  available  materials  accordingly  reveals  varying 
degrees  of  interest  and  involvement  in  the  following: 

1 .    Development  of  the  "one  stop"  or  "umbrella"  or  "inte- 
grated" service  agency  in  which  one  or  a  group  of  agen- 
cies (public  and/or  private)  provide  their  services  in 
a  single  facility  or  in  facilities  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another. 


Integration  at  a  different  level  is  in  evidence  in  the  recent 
coordinated  fund  raising  approach  adopted  by  CICHA  (Combined  In- 
dustry and  Commerce  Health  Appeal)  and  the  United  Fund  of  Central 
Maryland. 
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2.  Provision  of  services  geared  toward  prevention,  early 
diagnosis,  and  early  intervention,  e.g.,  consumer  edu- 
cation, child  care,  family  life  education,  human  rela- 
tions services,  youth  services  diversion  systems,  men- 
tal health  constiltation  in  the  schools,  summer  activities 
programs,  etc. 

3.  Support  of  localized  social  plaiming  efforts  initiated 
or  sponsored  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

k-         Development  of  more  varied  forms  of  inter-agency  coord- 
ination including  shared  use  of  facilities,  formation 
of  inter-agency  treatment  teams,  joint  training  programs, 
and  encouragement  of  formal  and  informal  methods  of 
staff  collaboration. 

5-    Provision  of  services  designed  to  respond  to  diverse 
categories  of  need  and  away  from  services  intended  to 
respond  to  special  population  groups  or  single  cate- 
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gories  of  need. 

6.  Provision  of  goal-oriented  (planned  short-term  treat- 
ment and  counseling-by-objectives)  and  time-limited  ser- 
vices. 

7.  Extension  of  agency  productivity  through  the  utiliza- 


* 


See  Adoption  Services  in  Maryland,  Health  and  Welfare  Council, 
April  1973  J  for  a  discussion  relating  to  the  recommended  merger  of 
an  adoption  agency  with  a  family  counseling  agency  in  order  to 
achieve  an  objective  of  this  type. 
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tion  of  more  diverse  categories  of  professional  and 
non-professional  manpower  (volunteers,  clergymen,  stu- 
dents, retired  persons,  housewives,  present  or  former 
agency  clientele). 

8.  Development  of  advocacy  and  outreach  functions  within 
agency  structizres,  i.e.,  more  services  intended  to  as- 
sist clients  to  claim  public  benefits  and  entitlements, 
increased  acceptance  of  educative  functions,  more  em- 
phasis on  situational  needs  (child  care,  homemaker- 
health  aide  services,  chore  services,  tutorial  services, 
protective  services  for  children,  adiolt  day  care,  and 
nutrition  services),  and  use  of  indigenous  workers  and 
agency  professionals  to  facilitate  development  of  self- 
help  and  neighborhood  improvement  organizations. 

9.  Development  of  fee  for  service  strategies  designed  to 
diversify  sources  of  funding  and  reduce  stigma  attached 
to  the  provision  and  use  of  "free"  or  low-cost  services, 
i.e.,  stated  desire  of  some  agencies  to  (a)  sell  ser- 
vices such  as  alcoholism  counseling  or  family  counseling 
directly  to  labor  -unions,  health  and  insurance  plans, 
and  to  businesses  and  corporations  and/or  (b)  estab- 
lish eligibility  for  the  receipt  of  third  party  vendor 
payments  for  services  provided  to  employees  of  these 
organizations . 
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10.  Provision  of  services  throu^  decentralized  forms  of 
practice  enabling  agencies  to  achieve  a  wider  geographic 
dispersion  of  services. 

1 1 .  Extension  of  hours  of  service  including  evening,  week- 
end, and  holiday  coverage. 

12.  Elimination  of  waiting  lists  with  institution  of  an 
"early  appointment"  or  "fast  referral"  system. 

The  foregoing  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  functions  which 
are  thought  to  merit  attention,  but  illustrate  the  range  and  quality 
of  concerns  which  are  widely  in  evidence.  Several  examples  of  the 
contradictions  or  incompatibilities  which  coniplicate  day  to  day  agency 
planning  and  confuse  predictions  regarding  the  futiire  of  the  voluntaay 
sector  are  provided  in  the  list  developed  below. 

1 .  Movement  to  the  development  of  integrated  service 
agencies,  while  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
lessening  fragmentation  and  increasing  agency  control 
coiild,  over  time,  seriously  reduce  the  number  of  avail- 
able programs  and  restrict  choice  between  services. 

2.  Concentration  upon  market  strategies  or  user  fees  coJild 
reduce  the  ability  of  voluntary  agencies  to  reach  por- 
tions of  the  population  most  in  need  of  service. 

3.  Movement  to  the  provision  of  services  aimed  at  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  could  reduce  concern  with 
chronic  and  debilitating  conditions. 
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1;.   Reduction  of  experimental  activity  in  favor  of 
standardization  could  adversely  affect  agency 
morale . 

5.  Agencies  seeking  a  broader  funding  base  may 
distort  their  programs  by  inappropriate  partic- 
ipation in  purchase  of  care  arrangements. 

6.  Concern  with  administration  and  evaluation  of 
programs  could  deflect  attention  from  the  needs 
of  clients. 

7.  Emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  selected  subsectors 
of  the  popiilation  may  divert  attention  and  re- 
sources from  other  equally  important  groups. 

8.  Concentration  of  efforts  in  individual  treat- 
ment and  remediation  may  come  at  the  expense 

of  efforts  in  organizational  and  community  change. 

9.  Emphasis  upon  quantitative  measures  of  effect- 
iveness could  lead  agencies  to  avoid  multi-prob- 
lem situations  vAiere  the  probability  of  success- 
tvl   intervention  appears  low. 

Consequently,  concepts  such  as  (1)  performance  contracting;  (2) 
agency  management  by  objectives;  (3)  stimulation  of  competition 
throiagh  p;ii^osive  duplication  of  services;  (U)  consumer  involvement 
in  service  evaliiation;  (5)  contractual  arrangements  between  agen- 
cies for  referral  of  clients  and  delivery  of  services;  (6)  use 
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of  management  information  systems;  and  (7)  development  of  staff  and/ 
or  consumer  incentive  programs  are  widely  discussed  but  cautiously 
and  infrequently  applied.  The  development  of  a  true  "network"  or 
"system"  of  voluntary  services  seems,  accordingly,  a  long  range 
rather  than  an  intermediate  tenn  possibility.  For  now,  most  volun- 
tary agencies  in  Maryland  have  neither  the  funds  to  implement  new 
and  more  desired  systems  of  operation  nor  the  capacity  to  fiilly 
reconcile  the  competing  claims  made  on  those  resources  which  are 
already  available. 
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V.  Conclusions 


This  preliminary  review  of  individual  and  family  life  ser- 
vices and  social  adjustment  and  development  services  in  Iferyland 
reveals  a  widespread  absence  of  usatle  data,  a  confusing  mix  of  pro- 
grams and  program  objectives,  and  few  findings  of  widespread  applica- 
bility. In  the  absence  of  carefully  formulated  definitions  of  ser- 
vice, tangible  products,  or  explicit  measxires  of  output  and  demand, 
basic  issues  relating  to  the  production,  cost,  and  supply  of  these 
services  continue  to  resist  analysis.  Although  governmental  actions, 
parent  funding  body  activities,  and  agency  planning  processes  do 
appear,  in  some  respects,  to  be  creating  a  more  rational  supply  and 
distribution  of  services,  insufficient  knowledge  of  voluntary  agency 
services  makes  it  difficult  to  do  more  than  speculate  about  the  long 
range  effects  of  these  services,  their  internal  needs,  or  their  im- 
pact upon  and  relationship  to  the  public  services. 

The  paucity  of  data  relating  to  the  provision  of  voluntary 
agency  services  in  Maryland  should  not,  however,  divert  attention 
away  from  the  work  of  these  agencies  and  the  need  for  increased  at- 
tention and  understanding  by  governmental  agencies  and  the  citizenry- 
at-large.  The  increasing  interplay  between  governmental  and  volun- 
tary social  service  organizations  suggests  strongly  that  more  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  resolving  problems  and  conflicts  between  . 
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agencies  and  to  developing  anticipatory  planning  processes  which 
can  prevent  these  from  arising.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  volun- 
tary agency  administrators  and  their  hoards  and  staff  do  not  want 
to  he  "coordinated"  to  the  point  where  their  services  will  become 
an  appendage  to  the  public  sector  and  meaningful  differences  be- 
tween programs  will  be  obscured.  They  tend  instead  to  desire  an 
early  and  active  role  in  planning  for  services  and  involvement  in 
experimental  activities  designed  to  test  new  ideas  and  methods  of 
service  delivery.  In  accord  with  this  view,  widespread  agreement 
on  the  need  to  improve  lines  of  communication  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  between  public  and  voluntajy  agencies  must  not  be 
used  as  a  tool  to  hinder  the  expression  of  meaningful  differences 
of  opinion  or  practice. 

Concerns  such  as  those  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  re- 
port under  "Issues  in  Public  Finance"  suggest  that  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  relationship  problems  between  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  social  service  agencies  is  needed.  Some  means 
for  reducing  the  cumulative  effect  of  diverse  service  regulations 
and  reporting  requirements  established  in  various  departments  of 
government  must  also  be  found.  Otherwise  the  developing  concern 
with  program  evaluation  and  accountability  is  likely  to  be  distorted 
into  efforts  which  lead  volimtary  agencies  away  from  their  primary 
responsibility  to  direct  service. 

Efforts  toward  the  development  of  a  more  constructive  part- 
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nership  between  public  and  voluntary  agencies  mi^t  also  include 
(l)  the  development  of  a  clearinghouse  for  information  regarding 
the  provision  and  financing  of  voluntary  agency  services  in  Mary- 
land and  (2)  the  development  of  new  mechanisms  for  the  exchange  of 
technical  planning  information.  Some  voluntary  agencies,  for  ex- 
ample, could  usef\illy  employ  assistance  in  formulating  grant  or 
fimding  p3?oposcLLs  or  in  establishing  collabon?ative  service  sirrange- 
ments  with  public  agencies.  The  multi-piirpose  center  study  currently 
in  progress  at  the  Department  of  State  Planning  offers  the  addi- 
tional possibility  that  selected  voluntary  agencies  could  be  assisted 
to  provide  services  directly  within  such  a  faicility.  Conversely, 
some  voluntary  agencies  might  provide  public  agencies  with  more 
discrete  data  regarding  the  needs  of  particular  sectors  of  their 
client  populations  and  could  provide  public  agencies  with  a  testing 
ground  for  the  implementation  of  new  methods  for  reaching  persons 
in  need. 

The  critical  question  of  deteimining  the  composition  of 
services  needed  by  widely  varying  communities  is  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  addressed  by  either  public  or  voluntary 
agencies  acting  alone.  Additional  issues  requiring  joint  attention 
are  (1)  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  effects  of  vol- 
untary services;  (2)  the  need  for  data  necessary  to  a  determination 
of  appropriate  levels  of  reimbiirsement  for  purchased  care;  and 
(3)  the  need  for  a  standardized  method  of  accounting  for  that  por- 
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tion  of  a  voluntary  agency  program  which  is  publicly  supported. 
Coordination  of  problem  solving  efforts  related  to  these  issues 
with  activities  designated  in  the  Department  of  State  Planning 
Human  Services  Planning  and  Coordination  Pro.ject  and  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council ' s  Needs  and  Services  Analysis  Program  should 
also  prove  effective.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  some  of  the 
efforts  required  to  clarify  these  issues  will  inevitably  be  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  an  intrusion  into  internal  agency  planning 
process,  it  is  oiir  judgment  that  vigorous  efforts  toward  their  res- 
olution are  overdue  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  agen- 
cies concerned. 
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appendix: 

Computer  Printout  of  Survey  Data 


Most  of  the  data  utilized  in  this  report  is  drawn  from  a 
survey  of  voluntary  agency  services  in  Maryland  conducted  by  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  during  May  and  June  ^^^k^     Information 
contained  in  this  report  relates  primarily  to  agency  services  clas- 
sified under  two  UWASIS  headings;  (l)  individual  and  faiaily  life 
services  and  (2)  social  adjustment  and  social  development  services. 
As  such,  the  report  presents  only  a  portion  of  the  assembled  data. 

A  computer  printout  of  additional  data  descriptive  of  vol- 
untary agency  services  falling  outside  these  categories  is  avail- 
able to  interested  organizations.  This  data  is  organized  under 
the  following  UWASIS  headings: 

1.  Employment  Services  System  (l8  agencies) 

2.  Income  Maintenance  Services  System  (6  agencies) 

3.  Consumer  Protection  and  Safety  Services  System  (2 
agencies) 

k'         Food  and  Nutrition  Services  System  (l  agency) 

5.  Clothing,  Apparel,  Fumitirre  and  Fuimishings  Services 
System  (l2  agencies) 

6.  Housing  Services  System  (2^  agencies) 

7.  Transportation  Services  System 

*  The  survey  of  vol\intary  agencies  failed  to  reveal  any  voluntary 

agency  program  which  consisted  primarily  of  a  transportation  service. 
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8.  Public  Protection,  Justice,  and  Safety  Services  Sys- 
tem (7  a^ncies) 

9.  Environmental  Protection  and  Enrichment  Services 
System  (I  agency) 

10.  Health  (Physical)  Maintenance  and  Care  Services  Sys- 
tem (U2  agencies) 

11.  Mental  Health  Maintenance  and  Care  Services  System 
(I|.1  agencies) 

12.  Mental  Retardation  Services  System  (13  agencies) 

13.  Rehabilitation  Services  System  (16  agencies) 
lij..   Formal  Educational  Services  System  (I4.  agencies) 

15.  Informal  and  Supplementary  Educational  Services  Sys- 
tem (35  agencies) 

16.  Cultural  and  Spiritual  Enrichment  and  Development 
Services  System  (l5  agencies) 

17.  Mobilization  of  People  Services  System  (28  agencies) 

18.  Resource  Development  Services  System  (8  agencies) 

19.  Administration  and  Management  Capability  Services 
System  (li;  a^ncies) 

The  information  collected  under  these  headings  is  identical 
in  form  and  content  to  data  collected  for  the  two  service  systems 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  report.  This  data  includes  the 
following: 
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Program  Variables* 


1 .  Personnel 

a.  Administration 

b .  Sup  ervi s ion 

c.  Direct  service  (professional) 

d.  Direct  service  (paraprofessional) 

e.  Non-Professional 

2.  Sources  of  Funds 

a.  Federal 

b.  State 

c .  Coimty 

d.  City 

e.  National  Organizations 

f .  Comnnmity  Chest/United  Fund 

g.  Client  fees 
h.  Donations 

i .  Other 

3-   Groups  Served 

a.  White 

b.  Black 

c .  Other 

d.  Disadvantaged  (poverty) 

e.  Handicapped 

14..   Ages  Served 

a.  5  a^<3-  under 

b.  6-12 

c.  13  -  18 

d.  19  -  25 

e.  26  -  6k 

f .  6$   and  over 


* 


Each  of  these  variables  is  expressed  in  the  tables  in  percen- 
tage form,  i.e.,  proportion  of  personnel  in  administration, 
proportion  of  funds  received  from  city  government,  etc. 
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Conditions  Affecting  Delivery  of  Services 

1.  County  location  (in  what  county  is  the  program  located?) 

2.  Counties  served  (What  coxmties  does  the  program  primarily 
serve?) 

3.  Statewide  (is  the  program  provided  on  a  statewide  basis?) 
I4.    Lower  age   limit  (What  is  the  lower  age  limit  for  acceptance 

into  the  program?) 

5.  Upper  age  limit  (What  is  the  upper  age  limit  for  acceptance 
into  the  program?) 

6.  Eligibility  by  sex  (Will  the  program  accept  only  males, 
only  females,  or  both?) 

7.  School  (Will  the  program  accept  a  client  who  has  dropped 
out  of  school?) 

8.  Handicaps  (Will  the  program  accept  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  persons?) 

9.  Drugs  (will  the  program  accept  individuals  with  drug  prob- 
lems?) 

10.  Convictions  (Will  the  progiram  accept  individuals  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime?) 

11.  Income  (is  personal  or  family  income  a  factor  in  determining 
eligibility  for  the  program?) 

12.  Self-referral  (is  referral  to  the  program  directly  possible 
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without  intermediate  referral  throu^  another  program?) 
13.   Veteran  (is  veteran  status  a  requirement  for  program  entry?) 
^k•       Residency  (is  local  residence  a  requirement  for  program 

entry?) 

15.  Other  (Are  there  eligibility  factors  for  program  entry 
other  than  those  listed  above?) 

16.  Program  capacity  (What  is  the  maximum  number  of  cases  which 
the  program  is  equipped  to  serve  at  any  single  point  in 
time?) 

17-   Clients  per  year  (What  was  the  number  of  individuals  served 
by  the  program  in  its  previous  reporting  year?) 

18.  Workdays  per  client  (What  is  the  average  number  of  workdays 
spent  with  a  typical  client?) 

19.  Household  or  individual  (is  the  program  primarily  oriented 
to  serving  total  families  or  individuals?) 

20.  Religious  affiliation  (is  the  program  affiliated  with  any 
religion?) 

21 .  Personnel  (What  is  the  total  number  of  personnel  currently 
employed  by  the  program?) 

22.  Program  budget  (What  is  the  cxirrent  program  budget  expressed 
in  multiples  of  a  thousand  dollars?) 

Agencies  wishing  to  examine  this  material  can  do  so  by  contacting 
the  State  Department  of  Planning  or  the  Health  and  Welfare  Cotmcil. 
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